602      LETTERS OF GEN. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER
Ord has shown that he thought the lion was dead, but will find that he was not even sick. He is a foolish person, and by his shortsightedness for his own interest shows that he ought not to be entrusted with the interest of others.
He has not been relieved, so that I think you had better press for the place I have named.
Truly yours, [BENJ. F. BUTLEJE]
From General Butler The President                  "WZlard's" WASHINGTON, D. C.. April U&. 1865
Sra: The questions you were kind enough to suggest to me, in conversation, would seem to resolve themselves into the following, viz:
1st. What is the effect of the capitulation of Lee's Army upon the status of the individuals composing it? Prisoners of war, by the laws of war, until a very late period in history, became by the capture the property of the captor. In earlier times they were his slaves: their lives at his disposal, and were dealt with according to his interest or caprice.
The first and almost universal form of exchange, till a very recent period, was by ransom of a price. By the influence of civilization the rigors of captivity in war were gradually lessened, until a system of exchange was inaugurated, substantially as it has been practiced in this war. Still, however, by the usage of all Nations, prisoners of war have been restrained of their liberty in such manner as the captor chose, fettered only by the terms of surrender; sometimes even the more considerable were put on exhibition in cages. Prisoners were most usually held by confinement in prisons or hulks, as in the case of our soldiers of the Revolution at Dartmoor and the prison ships off Sandy Hook. In the wars of Napoleon, prisoners were confined at hard labor by all the belligerents. It is said that the Canal of Languedd was largely constructed by Austrian prisoners.
It will be recollected that early in the present century we went to war with the Barbary powers, to rescue our citizens captured on the high Seas from the horrors of a truly African slavery. In the brightest days of chivalry, and from the necessities of the courtesies of knightly warfare, a practice arose of holding the captive subject to his conqueror's will by the gage of his parole d'honneur (word of honor) that he would when called upon deliver himself up, or pay the price fixed for